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Charivaria 


“MEN like the FUEHRER are born and not made,” says the 
Berliner Angriff. Another argument for birth control. 


° °o 


An expert cracksman who operates in the West End is 
described by a detective as 
a man who is perfectly at 
home in the very best 
society. A gentleman to his 
fingerprints, in fact. 


°o ° 


Elderly members of a 
golf club have been scyth- 
ing the rough themselves. 
Thus patriotically taking 
the risk of developing an 
awkward slice. 





°o ° 


Italy recently bestowed a 

decoration on Field-Marshal 

GoERING. At first it was thought that the ceremony could 
not take place owing to lack of space. 


°o ° 


A patrol of eight British fighter aircraft recently en- 
countered eight Messerschmitts. 
It is not often that Nazi machines 
find themselves so greatly out- 
numbered. 

° ° 


So grave are economic condi- 
tions in Berlin that more than 
ninety per cent. of the wool the 
FUEHRER uses to pull over the 
eyes of the German people is ersatz. 


° ° 


Another example of the intelli- 
gence of the ancient Egyptians is 
that their statues are being found 
hundreds of feet below ground. 


AA 





According to a big-game hunter there is no demand for 
tiger-skins. Except of course among tigers. 


° ° 


An American sportsman announces that he will visit this 
country as usual in August. 
We understand he is anxious 
to lease a large estate with 
parashooting rights. 


° ° 


German parachute-troops 
are provided with collaps- 
ible bicycles. It is said that 
each machine is personally 
tested by Field - Marshal 
GOERING to make sure it 
collapses. 


°o ° 





The Nazis announced re- 
cently that they had raided 
the Allied lines without losing one of their aircraft. They 
did not reveal of course which one it was. 


° ° 


A Berlin woman was fined for buying 12 lb. of salt. 
As a regular listener to German 
propaganda she felt she had to 
have it. 

° ° 


“The German Navy,” says a 
Nazi announcer, “will go down in 
history.” Most of it has. 


°o ° 


Part of HirLer’s plan for the 
invasion of Britain, we read, is to 
commandeer local railways for the 
purpose of rushing troops at great 
speeds to important centres. So 
much for his knowledge of our 
local railways. 
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Versailles 


HEY could not pay the price of devastation 
Nor the long rapine through those years of death, 
Men sorrowed for a weak and subject nation 
Whose only sins were murder and ill-faith. 


And who should care about a shattered city, 
A broken farm where every child was slain, 
When all our hearts were filled with love and pity 
For bankrupt foes too poor to strike again ? 


These only had the wealth and these the scheming 
To whimper for the deeds they did before 
And build beyond the scales of human dreaming 
The power to kill and maim and rob once more. 
EvoE. 
° ° 


From the Home Front 


(A document emanating from the War Office and dealing 
with the parachute menace and methods of combating it 
recently fell into my hands. It is marked “Secret and 
Confidential,” so I publish it, in order to come into line 
with modern patriotic practice. This seems to me a quicker 
method of making it known to the enemy than reading it 
aloud in a railway carriage, or quoting extracts to bullet- 
headed strangers who give me lifts in cars.) 


PARACHUTE DEFENCE 


It has been brought to the notice of the Government that 
the enemy is now making use of parachute troops in order 
to impose his will upon the forces deployed against him. 
He may not even scruple to employ these tactics in Great 
Britain. It is therefore essential that all ranks should 
understand : 

(a) How to recognise an enemy parachutist. 
(b) How to immobilise him. 


(a) RECOGNITION OF PARACHUTISTS 
1. Jn the Air 


The outstanding feature of a parachutist in the air has 
been found to be his parachute. This is a large white semi- 
circular, or mushroom-shaped, apparatus fitted with strings 
at the edges from which the parachutist depends. A secon- 
dary characteristic of the parachute is that it descends, i.e., 
if, when first observed it is at an angle of elevation of, say, 
40 degrees from the observer, it will when looked at again a 
moment or two later be at an angle of 35 degrees or even 
30 degrees, according to the rate of drop. Any white pear- 
shaped object giving a series of decreasing angles of sight 
should be immediately suspected. IT MAY BE A PARACHUTE. 

Recognition of a parachute as (1) Friendly, or (2) Hostile 
while still in the air is not yet possible at any considerable 
height without the aid of binoculars, but the following 
points may be noted: 

(i) Hostile parachutists fall more rapidly than friendly 
parachutists. Thus, if two parachutes are observed descend- 
ing together, the one which reaches the ground first should 
be regarded with the greater suspicion, and vice versa. 

(CautTion.—No information is as yet available as to the 
rate at which Norwegian parachutists descend.) 

(ii) Hostile parachutes descend more thickly than friendly 
parachutes. 
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(iii) Parachutists emerging from hostile planes are to be 
regarded as definitely hostile. 


2. On the Ground 


When a suspected parachutist is in the act of landing, 
attention should be directed towards: 


(i) His method of landing. 
(ii) His clothing. 
(iii) His equipment. 
(iv) His attitude. 

(i) Method of Landing. It has been discovered that 
Germany, with typical ruthlessness, has begun to fit thick 
rubber soles and even springs to the boots of her parachute. 
troops. This gives them great resilience and guards against 
the danger of broken ankles when landing at high speeds. 
British parachutists do not bounce. It is not the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government to fit mechanical devices to the 
footwear of personnel of the Royal Air Force. All ranks 
should note that friendly parachutists normally strike their 
chins sharply with their knees when landing and subse. 
quently fall over either backwards or forwards according to 
the direction of the prevailing wind. 

This difference of technique affords a most valuable means 
of identification. 

(ii) Clothing. Enemy parachutists will ordinarily be 
wearing the uniform either of clergymen or nuns. In order 
to defeat the objects of this treacherous ruse, instructions 
have been issued to all members of the British (and French) 
clergy and to all inmates of convents not to make use of 
parachutes except in cases of emergency. All parachutists 
in Holy Orders will therefore be regarded with extreme 
suspicion. 

(iii) Equipment. Hostile troops descending in this country 
may be expected to be equipped with the following apparatus: 

One wireless set 

One folding tent 

One collapsible bicycle 
One small machine-gun 
Sundries. 

These items afford a ready means of identification. 
British pilots forced to abandon their machines over this 
country will not be armed, nor will they bring folding tents 
or wireless sets with them. Collapsible bicycles are not issued 
to members of the R.A.F. or the Armée de l Air on Active 
Service. 

(iv) Attitude. If the attitude of the parachutist is un- 
friendly he should be regarded as hostile and treated 
according. Examples of an unfriendly attitude would be: 

Firing his machine-gun. 
Throwing bombs into dockyards, power-stations, etc. 
Absconding with Government property. 


Summary. 
All rapidly-descending white objects are suspect. 
Single parachutists dropping from British planes should 
not be shot unless attired as nuns. 
Bouncing clergymen equipped with collapsible bicycles 
who open fire on landing are hostile. 
(b) IMMOBILISATION OF ENEMY PARACHUTISTS 
All enemy parachutists should be immobilised. 
H.F. E. 
° ° 


“Stitt Room FOR VOLUNTEERS ” 
Eastbourne Paper. 


But the less bottled the better. 
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KINGS OF THE AIR 
THE BRAVE SALUTE THE BRAVE. 
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“Come on, old boy, let’s go out and forget this war for a while.” 


ERY RESPECTED MISTER 
PUNSCH,—Once more take I 
my pen up for to give you further 
from our gossip-talk here in Hunds- 
kadaverberg. Beginningly, I must tell 
the horror and amaze with which we 
Germans have regarded the wanton 
violation of a small defenceless neutral 
like Iceland. You was always accusing 
others, it seems, of what you was your- 
self to do, yes ? The “good” Englander’s 
hypocrisy now needs no bushel. 
You say no doubt that our almost 


peaceful entry into Holland and 
Belgium was a violation the same. Not 


understandable! For Germans have 
not near Iceland gone, while Englanders 
have attack Belgium barely one day 
after we enter, what shows how we was 
right to protect it from them first. As 
our neighbour, Herr Doktor Wahrsinn, 
say: “In a crisis the man of honour 


Wty BS 
INFERIOR 
Yo THE 
ELEPHANT 
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Letters of Lotti 


always kill a woman to save her from 
death.” The Herr Doktor, what have 
a trouble with one eyelid who some- 
times suddenly droop, always say hard- 
understandable things. Occasional, he 
have to explain them to a sharp S.A. 
man, what think he say something 
different, but the remark prove itself 
always to be patriotic and full of 
Fatherland-love. Then he compliment 
the S.A. man to his so-great brain and 
his so-little pistol and ask him at once, 
surprised, what he thought he said, and 
the S.A. man always cry quickly, 


“Heil Hitler!” so that the Hert 
Doktor must cry “Heil Hitler!” also, 
and somehow the topic pass. But the 


Herr Doktor must careful be, because 
he has Juden-blood in his sixth 
generation back, and though the Bible 
say the sins of the fathers was only to 
be “‘on the children unto the third and 
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we Me 


TRAINING 


fourth generation visited,” Our Leader | 
have announced she was only written 
by a lot of Non-Aryans anyway and 
must be altered to conform to the life. 
necessities of the Reich. So he have 
ordered Herr Gauleiter Julius Streicher 
this to do, and he, I hear, will make it 
“unto the sixth and seventh gener- 
tions, Party-Leaders excepted.” Hei 
Hitler! 

Frau Schwartz’s son is now at last 
come back from Norw ay W ounded 
Poor fellow, even after he is wounded 
he have been shot at from the air when 
in an ambulance. These things makt 
the blood to boil. Luckily he escaped 
more hurtings, though the ambulane 
driver was killed and the vehicle 
turned itself in the ditch over. So he 
had the fortune to be recaptured agai! 
by our brave soldiers advancing: else 
had he would stayed a wounded 
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prisoner, and it is known well that 
your doctors at once amputate all 
jimbs of the wounded German prisoners 
just for practice. 

As Frau Schwartz go to see him in 
hospital the poor lad is much shaken 
from all his experiences. He tell her 
he have hundreds of dead comrades 
seen washed up at the Oslo beaches. 
No sooner have he so spoken as two 
Gestapo men appear, one from under a 
bed and one from on a bed where she 
took him for another patient, and they 
send Frau Schwartz away for a minute 
so they must take the boy’s tempera- 
ture. When she come back he look 
paler and hurry to continue how he was 
telling her there was so few and so bad 
Englisch soldiers in Norway that our 
brave soldiers had leisure to lie down 
in hundreds and sun itselves on the 
beach. Heil Hitler! 

A comrade, also in hospital wounded 
from Belgium, tell her that a British 
soldier captured been with full plans 
in his pocket for a treacherous attack 
on Holland and Belgium. Later, Herr 
Doktor Wahrsinn say indignantly it 
show how widespread and far-reaching 
is the English evil intentions, because 
to his personal knowledge it were the 
fifth British private soldier who have 
such plans on him when captured, and 
that therefore the British generals must 
at least to have on them plans for 
invasion of Switzerland, Rumania, our 
noble ally Russia, and perhaps Korea. 
He have much handclaps by near-by 
Party Members who say ‘‘ How true!” 
and spit. Herr Doktor Wahrsinn then 
have much trouble with his sick eyelid. 
Sometimes I think he must to have 
treatment for it. 

Uncle Friedrich have an _ Italian, 
Guiseppe, at visit to him, one of our 
Axis Allies who fight our cause with 
such brave words. He look worried 
yesterday, and we think it is just the 
acorn coffee who makes many visitors 
worried at first; but no. We ask why 
for, and he say Signor Ansaldo have 
just holded a speech to say England 
“with selfish disdain of the rights of 
neutrals” have threaten Italy. Silly to 
worry about the verdammt England, 
say we, and think still it were the 
acorn coffee or possibly the fir-cone 
sugar. He then say he not fear England 
but that Herr Propagandaminister 
Doktor Goebbels have also just holded 
a speech where he say England “with 
selfish disdain of the rights of neutrals” 
had threatened Holland—and look you 
what happened. Then he burst out 
into tears. Us quite uncomprehensible 
What he mean. Endly, we understand 
it is must just be Uncle Friedrich’s 
weekly ration egg who he generously 
give to Guiseppe that morning, and it 


musted be the egg for a far earlier 
week, as so often. 

We was in the café last night for a 
glass of ersatz buttercup beer and a 
flax sandwich and all talk of how well 
Our Fuehrer is considered abroad. It 
seems last month America have offered 
a quarter of a million dollars to anyone 
who will him bring over thither for to 
organise them and extend our world- 
known German culture. While this is 
by far not enough for Our Leader, we 
feel we could leave them have Ribben- 
trop for by far less; or Doktor 
Goebbels, which you Englanders (which 
‘annot pronounce our tongue) always 
confuse with our Doktor Ley—why I 
know not. A little man in a corner 
whisper: “Why not give them Goering 
for his weight in butter?” and three 
waiters, which it seem is Gestapo 
men, reprimand him. They reprimand 
him from his chair to the floor and 
along the floor to the outside and all 
the way into hospital. Herr Doktor 
Wahrsinn is the sole who laugh—we 
others think wistfully of all them 
butter—but when he himself ques- 
tioned by S.A. men it appear the 
Doktor laugh because how funny looks 
the man being reprimanded on the 
floor and soon the 8.A. men laugh too 
and the Herr Doktor, whose eyelid is 
very sick, tell them they have a true 
German sense of humour, what pleases 
them and they buy him a real butter- 
cup beer instead of ersatz. 

But now I must shut this letter in 
thanking you for the publishing and 
the money. Heil Hitler! 





Lortt. 


P.S.—1 thank your readers what 
send me pots of rouge as I ask last 
week, but please to send any more 
things like that marked “Eisen. Nicht 
Essen.” Uncle Willi tastes all that 


come by post and often-times we never 
get it. But iron eats he not—yet. 
A.A 
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The Answer’s in the 
Negative 


OISTLY, in the bathrooms of 


others, 
a bit askew on the dripping 
walls 
hang snapshots of sons and elder 
brothers 


holding bats and balls. 

Above me as I wash, row upon row 
stolidly sit the Poona Horse, 
with names written neatly in ink 

below— 
Sydney’s is underlined of course. 

Dreary they are and most of them 

are dead; 
a poor, poor form of mural decoration, 
James and plain Priscilla getting wed, 
Thomas as Member for the Isle of 
Dogs receiving an ovation. 

I also have a snapshot newly come 
of Philip as a dewy Bombardier, 
sitting with lots of other soldiers, dumb 
horrible-looking men, tier upon tier. 

I will hang it on my bathroom’s 

beautiful wall, 
just like the others, 
and not mind at all—alas! not at all. 
So foolish are mothers. V.G 


°o ° 


Our Amateur Strategists 
“Tt is tempting to ponder why Weygand 
there and Dill here were not where they are 
now before now, but, as I have said before, 
this is no time for why, but only for where- 
fore.”—Liverpool Paper. 


° ° 


“A shell exploded several hundred feet 
below his machine, but so violent was the 
concussion that the aerodrome turned upside 
down, and only by highly-skilled airmanship 
did the pilot make a forced landing.” 

Daily Paper. 


Bless the boys. They can do anything. 
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At the Pictures 





Happy FIeELps AND Points WEsT 


I pon’? see why W. C. FreLps should 
have the title of My Little Chickadee 
(Director: Epwarpb CLINE) all to him- 
self (it is one of his best-known phrases) ; 
for the picture is obviously designed 
to display the talents of Maz WEstT at 
least as much as his. He and she were 
together responsible for the concoction 
as well as much of the presentation of 
this surging burlesque of the “Western,” 
which includes reminiscences of most 
of the films of this sort you have seen 
in the last few years—Destry Rides 
Again, Dodge City, Union Pacific and 
others the names of which I forget. 

A deliberate, thought-out burlesque 
it is not; it has no such unifying idea. 
It is simply a switch-back of alternate 
acts by Miss West and Mr. FIevps, and 
is probably a “Western” only for the 
reason that the “‘Western” is a kind 
of story into which it’s easy for them 
both to fit. Mr. Freips is Cuthbert J. 
Twillie—his usual sort of part; and 
Miss West is Flower Belle Lee—hers. 
The story depends a good deal (when 
we are allowed, or remember, to catch 
sight of it) on her seeming irresistible 
to every man in the place. All are 
consumed with a passion for this 
undulating cynic, from the Masked 
Bandit to the Noble Hero type (Dick 
¥orRAN)—who is not, I think, 
able to make his passion very 
plausible. (He has a_ social 
conscience and eagerly suggests 
that she should teach in the 
school.) But as I implied, there 
is little point in examining or 
even cataloguing the absurdities 
of the plot. The picture is a 
string of turns, and as such, if 
you like the principal perform- 
ers, or even only one of them, 
worth seeing. 

I referred above to the “‘tal- 
ents” of Miss Wrest; but I’m 
not by any means sure that she 
has more than one. That is the 
ability to get a loud laugh for 
a comparatively ordinary wise- 
crack, or even a flat statement, 
simply by implying that there 
is a good deal more in it than 
there should be. Her conver- 
sational style is that of the 
Hawaiian guitar, each word be- 
ginning with a sharp twang and 
then running down to silence as 
if the finger were sliding down 
the string; her repertoire of 
gestures and actions 7s merely a 
repertoire, and it is not large. 
But in small doses she is quite 


Flower Belle Lee. 


funny. It is probably because I prefer 
the very much more varied output of 
Mr. Frevps that I got the impression 
that he didn’t have enough chances here. 





The Shop Around the Corner 


SHOP-SOILED 


. JAMES STEWART 
. JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT 


Alfred Kralik 


Ferencz Vadas . 


The best and most entertaining of 
the new pictures is probably The Shop 
Around the Corner (Director: ERNst 
LuBItTscH), in which JAMES STEWART 
is a shop assistant, or “store clerk.” 
(Not ‘‘clurk,” as one might have 





(My Little Chickadee 


KIDNAPPED 


. Mar WEstT 
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expected; perhaps they made a special 
version for this country, inducing all 
the players to follow our odd custom 
and say “clark.”) The announcement 
that the story is from a play by 
Nrkotaus Laszio accounts for the 
fact—hard to believe when we see 
MARGARET SULLAVAN, FRANK Moraay, 
Mr. Stewart and other familiar Holly. 
wood faces—that the shop is in 
Budapest (Budapest, Hungary”), 
Miss SULLAVAN is another assistant; 
the great point is that these two lonely 
hearts are corresponding anonymously 
without knowing it. Each is in love 
with the other on paper, but in person 
they quarrel daily. Many of the laughs 
come from the fact that we know the 
secret, and Mr. Kralik (Mr. Stewart) 
knows it after a time, but Klara (Miss 
SULLAVAN) doesn’t find out until, for the 
sake of the ending, Mr. Kralik tells her. 
The plot doesn’t concentrate so much 
on these two as that might lead you to 
suppose: all the characters have their 
hour, and all are very well played. 
-articularly good are FRANK Morgay, 
looking astonishingly like H«Inpevy. 
BURG, as the shop-owner; FELIX Bres- 
SART as another assistant — elderly, 
fatherly, ineffectual, meek; and a 
youth named WILLIAM Tracy as Pepi, 
an errand-boy determined—this is 
putting it mildly—to get on. 








We Are Not Alone (Director: 
EDMUND GOULDING) was advertised as 
being by the author of Good-bye, 
Mr. Chips, but hardly, I should 
think, in the hope that it would 
appeal to the same public. There 
is, if you look for it, a similar 
atmosphere about parts of the 
story; but many of the people 
who liked Good-bye, Mr. Chips 
will take this at its face value as 
a story of two thoroughly sym- 
pathetic and quite innocent 
people who were convicted of 
murder, and didn’t escape. The 
place is England just before the 
last war, the victims a doctor 
and a young Austrian girl who 
do not realise that they are in 
love until the doctor’s wife is 
poisoned and they are believed 
to have done it. The piece is 
unsatisfactory: there is a too- 
emotional, sentimental, ‘over: 
ripe” quality about it that spoils 
its impression; but it is well 
done, and it has good bits. Pat 
Muni (with a creditable English 
accent) is the doctor, JANE 


trian girl, and FLtora Rossox 


does all that is possible with the 


strained, nerves-on-edge pat! 


of the wife. R. M. 


BryaAn is first-rate as the Aus- | 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


XXXIV.—NEWS 
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1.—Good news 





2.—Not quite so good news 















































3-—Worse news 
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6.—Bad news 
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“SKOOPNTX! 3LLIM2BCO!!” 


Behind the Lines 


XXXV.—The Objector 


OUR Conscience is “against” the war ‘ 
So let it be. But what's it “for”? 
The Peace which the Gestapo brings: 
The triumph of all evil things: 
Compassion, Honour, Mercy, Truth, 
As practised by the Hitler Youth: 
Instruction formally designed 
To prostitute the infant mind, 
To wean from Pastor and from Priest 
Potential for a super-Beast. 
Your’Conscience is against the war 
Are these the things it’s praving for? 


Your Conscience thinks that War should cease; 
But finds no fault with German peace, 
Accepting with a careless nod 

The kingdom of its anti-God. 

It minds not who seduces whom 

If, safe within its narrow room, 

It still can hug itself and say 

‘We took no part in war to-day”; 

It will not mind who lost, who won, 

So long as you have fired no gun. 


Thus does your Conscience firmly stand 
Smug in its faith, complacent, bland, 
And say to Heaven “Observe me, Lord, 
Your follower who drew no sword. 
Then let me, from all evil freed, 

For all the guilty intercede: 

The wicked ones who fought to save 
Your world of Beauty from the grave; 
The falsely-led who overthrew 

The blatant gods the heathen knew 
The ignorant who, unafraid, 

Died in that ultimate Crusade. 
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For when I saw the Devil plain 

I said benignly ‘Let him reign,’ 

And watched, religiousiy aloof, 

The world beneath his cloven hoof. 
And weaker men were led to fight 
For what they misconceived as Right, 
But I, O Lord, was not as they; 

I knew Your will and turned away.” 


A. A.M. 


° ° 


Training for the Land Army 


OMEONE was asking in the papers the other day why 
the Government do not publish an Army training 
handbook for men to study before they ’re called up, 

and it seems a good idea. It sets me thinking that it isn’t 
only the Army ‘that needs this kind of book. What about 
the Women’s Land Army? What about all the girls who 
go straight from offices to farms without knowing the 
difference between wheat and barley, or that once you 
polish a Land Army badge it goes funny and you have to 
keep on polishing it for the rest of the war? 

I propose therefore to write a little handbook myself. 
It will tell you what to expect in your month’s training, and 
I shall begin it with a few 

GENERAL HINTS 
and, by the way, I may sometimes refer to a Miss Fisher, 
because she was the person I trained with. She was a nice 
girl, but always getting time off. To go on with the General 
Hints: 

Equipment—When you join the Land Army you are 
given the following items of equipment: 


Badge 
Gum Boots. 


The rest you fill in yourself for the time being. (Miss 
Fisher used to wear some lovely plum-coloured trousers 
with a zip to match. She swore she had had them for years, 
but J think she bought them specially. She was a bit like 
that.) A few days later vou are sent: 


Jui 
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Overalls 

Breeches 

Hat. 
The overalls you wear, because they are rather fun. Miss 
Fisher and I tried the hat on and decided that after all, as 
long as you did your work all right, they couldn’t mind if | 
you didn’t wear all your uniform all the time. We didn’t 
try the breeches on, we just held them up. 


The next week you get a nice big parcel containing: 
Socks (three pairs) 
Breeches 
Hat. 


The breeches are a mistake, but the hat isn’t; you will | 
have sent the first back as it was too small. This one will 
be even smaller. Keep it; if you can’t get it on your 
head they can’t make you wear it. Send the breeches back 
and ask for some more overalls. In a few days you | 
will get another badge. Send it back. Go on asking for | 
the overalls, because they are rather fun. But don't} 
bother too much about the rest of the uniform. What I 7 


feel, and what Miss Fisher said she felt, is that the papers 


are always telling you to economise, and you feel rather 7 
a brute to have even the hat and breeches and socks 
shoved away in a drawer like that. 
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hat | _ *ggs, bread, butter, marmalade, tea; 
apers ‘ 
_ _ cabbage, bread, butter, hot apple pudding, cream, tea; 
Sock 430 P.mM.: bread and butter, scones, jam, seed cake, currant 
_ cake, chocolate cake, apple turnovers, cream, tea; 7 P.M.: 
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“ How do \ know you and your cycle haven't come 
down by parachute?” 


Pay.—During training you get ten shillings a week 
pocket-money, and for the first fortnight you wonder why 
you are managing so well; you even have your hair set 
and buy some string gloves. Well, it’s all because you are 
paid your travelling expenses. You either borrow or take 
out of the bank enough money to get to the farm, and then 
you fill in a form and get it all back except the money for 
the bicycle ticket. You forget to pay this money back to 
the bank or whoever you borrowed it from, so you have 
dls. 9d. extra. 

After the first fortnight you’ve spent all this, and then 
you realise just what ten shillings a week means. It means 
you must first imagine you have no money at all. (Miss 
Fisher never had, either.) Then you remember you have 
to buy, say, two stamps and ten cigarettes and some milk 
chocolate. You cut out the chocolate, which saves 4d. You 
buy one stamp, which saves 2}d. more. Now you have 
64d. in hand, which is a halfpenny more than ten cigarettes 
used to be. So you can easily afford them. 

Travelling—When you get to what seems the nearest 
station to the farm, get out quickly, as you will have to see 
they take your bicycle out of the van, and trains hardly 
stop a minute at those small stations. Now you can either 
bicycle on to the farm, leaving your suitcase behind, or 
walk with the suitcase, leaving the bicycle behind. (Miss 
Fisher left both because she went into the station yard to 
see if anyone could give her a lift, and the man who said 
he could was so awfully good-looking that she forgot all 
about the suitcase.) 

Food.—Food is fairly plentiful in the Land Army. A 
typical day’s rations are: 6.30 A.M.: tea and_ biscuits; 
94.M.: porridge, cream, bacon, sausages, fried bread, fried 
11 a.m.: tea and seed 


cake; 1 p.m.: boiled salt beef, dumplings, carrots, potatoes, 
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cold meat, pickles, beetroot, bread, butter, cold apple 
pudding, cream, cocoa. After the first week Miss Fisher 
gave up the cocoa because she said she thought she was 
putting on weight, but she was always a worrier. 

Getting Up.—This is frightfully important. You simply 
have to be in the cow-shed at 5.30 or whenever they milk 
the cows on your farm. The first few days you will get up 
at 5.5, the next few at 5.15, and after that at 5.21, which I 
think is just possible. If you haven’t an alarm clock (Miss 
Fisher hadn’t) you must ask the farmer’s wife to bang at the 
door. Miss Fisher tried this for a week, but she complained 
that she used to dream the farmer’s wife had banged at the 
door hours before she had, and there was no way of telling 
if it was a dream. Sometimes she even used to dream she 
had dreamt it, which muddled her terribly. So she had to 
buy a clock, and it cost 9s. 6d. The man in the shop said 
there were no really cheap ones now as Germany had 
stopped sending them. This was partly why Miss Fisher 
never had any money. 

Going to Bed.—To get up at 5.21 you have to go to bed at 
8.51. You may think not, but you wait and see. 

Free Time.—Not enough to make it worth while (see 
Going to Bed). 

Wheat and Barley.—Il knew there was something else. 
Barley is sort of hairy. But that really goes under a special 
heading, HARVESTING or something, and | shall come to that 
later. I think you have enough general hints to go on with. 


° °o 


Coals to Newcastle 
“According to estimates of the United States Agricultural 
Department, within the next few months about half the 3,000,000 
hogs in Denmark would be exported to Germany.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
°o °o 


The Last Straw 


“Mrs. of 36, Radnor Street, was fined 10s. for causing an 
unobscured light to be obscured.” —Portsmouth Paper. 
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“Is she beautiful, Karl?” 


“ Incomparable ! 


Like a tank!” 


The Descenter 


ITHIN the past few days 
Rathberry has been rudely 
shaken from its sense of 


security as part of a neutral country. 
“What great addition is it to be 
neuthral now?” many of its inhabi- 
tants ask each other—‘for as sure as 
that divil swears be all he holds high 
an’ holy—an’ that’s himself—that 
he’ll never lay hands on anny particu- 


lar counthry, it may get ready for 


him on the minute.” The landing of 
parachute-troops in Holland has been 
discussed in the village for hours at a 
time, and Mick Doyle has set up as 
an authority on this unnatural form of 
invasion by men to whom he always 
refers as “them descenters.” 

On a warm afternoon last week 
Mick was glad to pause in the act of 
moulding his employer’s potatoes and 
to talk for a while to Dr. Kennedy. 
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“You’d nearly say them descenters 
would go on sthrike,” he said at once, 
“but sure they darn’t as much as 
utther if so be they’re bid to lep 
down.” And having diagnosed the 
remark, Dr. Kennedy knew that he 
spoke of parachute-troops. After all, 
no one in Rathberry was talking about 
anything else. “Indeed when you see 
how little makes people refuse to work 
on the solid ground,” the Doctor said, 
“you would wonder that they don’t 
down tools!” 

Mick stuck the spade into the clay 
and left it standing there. “Bedad, 
they down enough as it is,” he said 
grimly. “The Boss was tellin’ me they 
do have portable wirelesses wid them, 
or Aunt Sallies; aye, an’ he says some 
of them do carry down folded-up 
mothor bicycles, for the matther of 
that; but it couldn’t be thrue. I seen 
one folded-up mothor bike in me day, 
below at Murphy’s Corner, where it hot 
the wall instead of whee-geein’ around 
the bend, an’ if annyone was to talk 
till Tibb’s Eve he couldn’t persuade 
me that anny lunatic would lep down 
from an aeroplane wid a load like that. 
If he did itself, what good would it be 
to him afther ?—for ’tis well folded-up 
the two of them would be agen they 
hot the ground. There’s one thing 
about doin’ the like of that—they’d 
never do it more nor the onst.” 

Dr. Kennedy said nothing; he knew 
it wasn’t necessary; and Mick went 
on. “They have theirselves dhressed 
in every sort of a cos-tume, seeminly, 
postmen an’ peelers an’ I dunno what 
all—down they'll flop an’ down they'll 
floundher along wid the wireless sets, 
an’ send greetins back to Hickler to 
say they got there safe, Heil! Heil! an’ 
off wid them then like rabbits to eye 
out what depredations they can do 
before they get cotched. Didn’t I see 
it on the paper meself that they ‘ll even 
come down dhressed up like clergy- 
men wid the high collars an’ the round 
little hats an’ all, an’ they singin’ 
hymns? The Boss says there was one 
of them floatin’ down an’ deliverin’ a 
solo be the name of ‘Sometimes a light 
surprises the Chriskian when he sings, 
but as the Lord had it, he dhropped 
scow-ways, an’ was left danglin’ on 
the electhric wires, an’ not as much as 
a Do, Ray, Me out of him afther.” 

Dr. Kennedy stooped to tie his shoe- 
lace, and Mick laid in a fresh store of 
breath. “It seems that the Fury sets 
great account be nerves,” he said of a 
leader who stays at the rear; ‘‘an’ what 
would break up your nerves worse nor 
to see clergy-men fallin’ down out of 
heaven like that, afther sthrivin’ s0 
hard to get up to it? Well, annyway 
there’s a hot WELCOME on the mat for 
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them descenters beyant in England at 
the present time, wid every mankind 
that’s in it perusin’ the sky wid shot- 
guns, an’ only prayin’ for a few of them 
to dhrop down contagious to him.” 

Having retied his lace, Dr. Kennedy 
prepared to go, but first he asked a 
question. “What sort of a clergyman 
did you say was wedged in the wires ?”’ 
he wanted to know, and Mick told 
him: “I don’t rightly know his 
religion,” he said, ‘‘but he was one of 
them descenters.” ‘I wouldn’t call 
him a Dissenter at all,” the Doctor 
said thoughtfully. ““On the contrary, 
I’d say he was well Established” ; and 
he passed through the gate. 

‘He has some class of a clarification 
in that,” Mick told himself doubtfully, 
and went on digging. D. M. L. 


° ° 


Story 


S I got into the bus, I was at pains 
A to avoid looking at the two nuns 
sitting opposite. ‘‘ Poor dears,” 
I thought, “I hope that ridiculous 
story didn’t give them a lot of trouble 
with amateur sleuths 
“However, now that it’s finally 
exploded, no doubt they ’re safer from 
ignorant suspicion than ever before, 
while all the tale-bearers hang their 
heads in permanent discredit. . . .” 
At that moment one of them dropped 
her gas-mask, and both bent down to 
pick itup. I looked quickly away out 
of the window, lest I should seem to 
show the slightest interest in their 
hands. 
“Schwerfalliges 
said one angrily. 
“Entschuldigen, Herr Oberleutnant,” 
said the other. 





Lumpengesindel,” 


°o ° 


The Best Bird 


ERCHED aloft on yonder gable— 
Not for him the shady bower— 


Giving tongue for all he’s able 
Sings the blackbird hour by hour; 
Such a gurgling song and jolly 
That the passer-by will pause 
And, employing terms like “Golly!” 
Stand at gaze with open jaws. 


Careless of our frequent weather’s 
Worst excesses, there he’ll bide 
Damp no doubt about the feathers 
When it rains, but dry inside; 


Though the chill north-easter’s blowing 
Fit to sweep him off his feet, 

What’s the odds ?—he ’IIstill be glowing 
With his special central heat. 


O indomitably cheerful! 
He who listens to your song, 


Though his  prospect’s something 
fearful, 

Feels that things aren’t wholly 
wrong; 


E’en the man most richly gifted, 
Whom the gods appear to pick 

Out for favours, gets uplifted 
And derives an added kick. 


Blackbird, when you see the peacock, 
Does a moment’s thought arise 
That with half his tail you’d be cock 
Of all birds beneath the skies? 
Does the flash macaw, the beaky 

Hornbill (if you know the Zoo) 
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Make you just a trifle peaky 
For your own more sober hue? 


Don’t you bother. Not the toucan, 
Poll or peacock, all or each, 

If they tried to sing as you can 
Could do anything but screech; 

Not the nightingale, though dropping 
Every note a liquid pearl, 

If it fairly came to swopping 
Would be in it with the merle. 


Wherefore, for your strong assistance 
In the anxious walks of men, 
Cats be ever at a distance, 
Sound your offspring, kind your 
hen; 
Luscious be your slugs and sappy, 
Plentiful your worms and choice; 
Anything to keep you happy 
And to lubricate your voice. 
Dum-Dvum. 











HE paper situation’s worse: 
So I express myself in verse. 
For verse, as everybody knows, 
Is less extravagant than prose. 
The statesman, editor, divine 
May take a very lofty line; 
But it is equally the case 
That they demand a lengthy space; 
While we, the humble men of rhyme, 
Say just as much in half the time. 
The Burkes, like searchlights, catch 
the eye 
By roaming widely round the sky: 
The Belloc, like the ruby, glows 
More richly than the longest prose. 
We grow, we murder mighty trees 
And cart them far across the seas 
That statesmen, with protracted fuss, 
May emphasise the obvious. 
The poet, with a tiny twig, 
Can say a mouthful just as big. 
And with this brief exordium 
Te my entrancing theme I come. 
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SPEED THE PLOUGH 


Paper 


O Paper, king of everything, 

And soon, I think, acknowledged king, 
We knew that Learning, Art and Trade 
Could not exist without your aid: 
But it is evident that War 

Needs you as much, and maybe more. 
I don’t accept Napoleon’s norms— 
An army marches on its forms, 

On strength-returns and secret lists 
Of plumbers’ mates and Methodists, 
On signal-pad and message-book, 

On rolls of bombers who can cook. 
The Germans, in their nasty way, 
Produce surprises every day, 

But I will bet they still have got 
The oldest weapon of the lot. 

If petrol vanished in the night 

The troops would still contrive to fight. 
But if they shut the paper-shop 

The war would simply have to stop. 


So you and I, who do not fight, 
At least can aid them when we write. 
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It is our duty to be terse: 

We must express ourselves in verse. 

All prose, until we win the strife, 

Should be expelled from public life. 

Nor do I think that by this course 

We shall be sacrificing force. 

The Garvin might seem twice as 
sage 

If he had only half a page. 

The Civil Servants might be more 

Intelligible than before. 

No citizen could well evade 

A couplet from the Board of Trade. 

Or treat with levity a frank 

And nasty sonnet from the bank. 

How beautiful would be The Times 

If it were all composed in rhymes! 

And even Hansard might be gay 

If it were printed in this way. 


We must be brief, you must allow: 
And I will start by stopping now. 
A. P. 
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THE BANNER OF MERCY 


“This is the flag honoured by every nation in the world except Germany. Please give all you can 


to keep it flying. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND : 
Li 

HE Hospitals are now more than ever in urgent need of supplies : 

for the wounded, medical and surgical appliances of every kind. th 
Apart from these, the Air Force, the Army in France, the men still 01 
fighting in Norway, the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our : 
minesweepers, the men at searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, still ty 
require extra comforts such as Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, . 
gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats. uM 
. oe in 

Our Fund has already bought and distributed a large amount of raw Ww 
material to be made into comforts for men serving and for Hospital 
patients, but there is demand for much more. ‘ 
‘ . : . D 

If you can spare a contribution will you please address it to: Punch ag 
Hospital Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. . 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Tuesday, May 28th.—Lords: Statement 
on Belgian Surrender. 


Commons: Statement on 
Belgian Surrender. Debate on 
Ministry of Information. 


Wednesday, May 29th.—Lords: 
Peer and Bishop introduced. 


Commons: Finance Bill 
given Second Reading. 


Thursday, May 30th.— Lords: 
Several Bills Advanced. 


Commons: Debate on Board 
of Trade. 


Tuesday, May 28&th.—Both 
Lords and Commons listened 
with indignation to brief state- 
ments on King LropoLp of 
Belgium’s sudden — surrender 
without warning to his Allies. 
Mr. CHURCHILL, reading, and 
very calm, described how the 
Belgian Army after fighting 
bravely had been obliged by 
its leader to lay down its arms, 
how the Belgian Government 
had announced its resolve to continue 
the fight with all that remained of its 
country’s resources, and how the 
situation of the French and British 
Armies in the North was “evidently 
extremely grave.” The troops, he said, 
were in good heart and fighting with 
the utmost tenacity. He might not be 
able to comment on the situation until 
next week. In the meantime the 
House must be prepared for hard and 
heavy tidings. Mr. Lres-SmitH and 
Sir Percy Harris, bowing to the 
P.M.’s suggestion that this was not the 
moment at which to judge King 
LEOPOLD, only added a few words, the 
former declaring that we had not yet 
touched the fringe of the resolution of 
this country. 

An immensely satisfactory debate 
on the functions of the Ministry of 
Information made one thankful that 
at long last it has got into the hands of 
two men with the gifts and tempera- 
ment to understand them. The most 
brilliant speech of the day came from 
Mr. NogL Baker, who opened, survey- 
ing in masterly fashion the enemy’s 
weaknesses and declaring that it was 
the vital task of propaganda to expose 
them to the Germans as well as to the 
civilised races. With all of this Mr. 
Durr Cooper, in a very sound reply, 
agreed; he explained the appalling 
difficulties of steering a middle course 
between quickness in the publication 
of news and verification. The House 
was delighted to learn that in future he 


is to attend the War Cabinet. A good 
short debate followed and Mr. Nico- 
SoN wound up in his charming and 
individual manner, which he flatly 
declined to change at the microphone 
to please Mr. McLaren, who described 
it, a little rudely, as nauseating. 














H.M.S. PROPAGANDA 


Mr. Durr CoorpeER AND Mr. Harotp NICOLSON 


Wednesday, May 29th—Sir Henry 
Pace Crorr emerged with dignity 
from his baroknightal chrysalis and 
shook his wings firmly as a peer. 

In the Commons, Mr. HERBERT 
MorRrIsON’s announcement of a new 
Board to consider rapidly the design 
and production of tanks met with 





A STAR TURN 


The new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
displays his five points. 
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warm approval. Some wondered why 
this had not been done a long time 
ago. Sir ALEXANDER ROGER, who was 
a Director-General at the Ministry of 
Munitions in the last war, is to be the 
Chairman. 

The new CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER, whose labours in the 
last fortnight must have been 
monumental, surprised nobody 
when, moving the Second Read- 
ing of his predecessor’s Finance 
Bill, he warned the House to 
expect much heavier taxation 
now that the war had under- 
gone so vast a change. But he 
thought the country deserved 
a short period in which to 
accustom itself to demands al- 
ready greatly increased. Con- 
sultations on the incidence of 
the Purchase Tax were going 
on. The country was lending 
splendidly, but it must lend 
still more freely; he was con- 
sidering the nature of future 
war loans. Nothing in the new 
powers over property endan- 
gered money in any bank. The 
biggest cheer of the day greeted 
his announcement that profit is 
finally to be removed from war by the 
imposition of an Excess Profits Tax of 
100 per cent. on all business. 

The House concurred, except that it 
continued to be impressed by the 
inadequacy of the Bill. 

Thursday, May 30th—The ques- 
tion of how much people working 
for their lives need entertainment, 
medicinally as it were, is not at all 
easy to decide; but just now there 
seems something almost aggressively 
frivolous in racing. Greyhound racing, 
which Mr. GLeNviL Hau described 
as still attracting enormous numbers 
of motor-cars and as a racket any- 
way, drew the disapproval this after- 
noon of various Members. Sir JoHN 
ANDERSON promised to consider the 
matter. 

Mr. HERBERT Morrison having an- 
nounced that he had set up a Com- 
mittee of Parliamentary ladies to 
arrange for the better collection of 
salvage (at which a male Labour voice 
asked if Lady Astor really knew more 
about it than he did) under the Chair- 
manship of Miss LLoyp GEoRGE, the 
House turned to the Vote for the Board 
of Trade and listened with interest to 
Sir ANDREW DuncaNn’s survey. The 
gist of it was Export, Export, Export. 
More and more was it essential, he said, 
to restrict home buying; and he an- 
nounced the issue of a new commercial 
insurance policy covering the risks of 
non-payment and non-delivery owing 
to the war. 
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“Tt’s only the maelstrom, Sir—nothing to do with the war.” 


“ 


DO so wonder how many of you 
who are here to-night, and of 
course all those who aren’t here as 
well, quite realise what I mean by 
waste-paper. It’s just one of those 
things we're all so apt to take for 
granted, isn’t it? But 1 want you all 
to get ever so waste-paper-conscious 
now, so that we can help to defeat 
Hitler, which is what we all want, isn’t 
it, and bring this war to a victorious 
finish. 

Now I’m sure quite a lot of you are 
saying to yourselves: How? How are 
we going to defeat Hitler and bring 
this war to a victorious finish ? 

Well, that’s just what I’ve come 
here for. 

I mean, I’ve come here this evening 
on purpose to tell you how. Some of 
you, I expect, remember a dear old 
saying that has been handed down 
from one generation to another: I 
mean, “Waste Not, Want Not.’ 

Now the great question to-day is 
can we, or can we not, apply that 
saying to waste-paper. 

Of course we can! 

I’m ever so glad to hear you all 
laughing like that—because it does 


Talks for the Times 


show me that you really do understand 
just what I mean. You know, an 
audience can always either help a 
speaker or hinder a speaker. Those of 
you who in happier days may have 
attended an election meeting will 
realise, I expect, how true that is. 

But we must get back to our waste- 
paper-baskets, mustn’t we ? 

What are we going to do with them ? 

First of all we’re going to fill them, 
because we can’t empty them, as I’m 
sure you all know, until we have filled 
them. 

And what are we going to fill them 
with ? 

Well, 1 think we must make up our 
minds once and for all to fill them with 
waste-paper. I don’t just mean the 
newspapers, which of course really are 
ideal as waste-paper and_can so easily 
be used for lighting the fires and lining 
the chests of drawers and wrapping up 
odds and ends. (Fish, I do think, is 
quite unsuitable for that purpose. 1 
expect you all agree with me there.) 
Some day, if you’re kind enough to 
ask me to come and talk to you 
again 

Thank you so much. 


Some day, I’d like, if I may, to 
give you my little talk on Five- 
Hundred-and-One-Ways of cutting out 
all kinds of animals and dolls and 
flowers from old newspaper to amuse 
the kiddies. But that’s really a peace- 
time talk, isn’t it? 

We want now to get right down to 
essentials, and I do feel we’re going to 
find them, first and foremost, in our 
waste-paper-baskets, don’t you? For 
instance, | do wonder how many of 
you have ever thought about putting 
your bills there? I know some house- 
holds where there are ever so many 
bills just lying about, when with a 
very little care and thought they 
might be adding simply tremendously 
to the collection of waste-paper that’s 
going to help us win the war. 

Then, what about letters ? 

Most of us get quite a lot of letters 
and postcards one way and another, 
don’t we? I expect you’re thinking 
that the new postage-rates make a 
difference there, and of course we’ve 
got to remember two things: One, 
that every single stamp we buy is 
going to help the Government, which 
makes us all feel that we must use ever 
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such a lot of them to put on our letters 
and postcards, and even on our 
parcels; and Two, that the Govern- 
ment is urging us all to be just as 
economical as ever we can in every 
way, so that we all feel this isn’t a 
time for spending money on stamps 
for letters and _ postcards—or, of 
course, parcels. 

Then, a good many of us have old 
letters put away in lavender. That’s 
a way us women have, isn’t it? I 
know I had a dear old cousin who was 
a most wonderful letter-writer, and 
happened to be living at Brighton 
when the old Chain-pier was blown 
down. Well, events of that kind have 
a good deal of historical value and 
may be well worth keeping. That’s a 
question each one of us must decide 
for themselves. 

But some old letters may make all 
the difference to winning the war, and 
I’m going to say quite, quite frankly 
that in that case I don’t feel we ought 
to grudge any of them, not even if it’s 
a case of the first dance one ever went 
to’s little faded programme, such as 
we used to have, as some of us may 
remember, more years ago than we can 
recollect. 

And there’s just one more thing I 
want to say about waste-paper, and 
that is that having got it safely into 
the waste-paper basket we must not 
forget to take it out again. 

Remember, above all, waste-paper 
must not, in the very serious times in 
which we live, be treated as if it were 
simply so much waste-paper.” 

EK. M. D. 
° ° 


Letter tothe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 


EAR SIR,—My attention has 
been drawn to the fact that 
the Government has now taken 

over all my properties and monies, and 
I therefore hasten to acquaint you with 
certain matters relative to my estate. 
In the first place you will find the 
money situation a little difficult: the 
Branch Manager of what is now your 
bank may have something to say about 
your overdraft next month, as you will 
find that you have not been reducing it 
at a rate sufficiently commensurate 
with the reduction in value of your 
collateral. There is also a matter of 
some outstanding income-tax which 
you owe yourself. The position here is 
most unsatisfactory and I think you 
should do something about it. In order 
to save yourself the cost of collection 
I think you would be well advised to 


make a book-keeping transaction and 
transfer what you owe yourself from 
one book to another. At any rate I was 
unable to make any impression on the 
debt when I was running my affairs on 
my own account. 

With reference to your property 
situate at 1057 The Highway, N.W. 30, 
I have to advise you that a coat of 
paint is urgently required outside, and 
my wife has threatened to vacate the 
property at an early date unless you 
repair the coal-bunker and the larder 
door. I must also inform you that 
unless you remove certain articles of 
your property which have encumbered 
the living-rooms of this house for some 
years they will be summarily and forth- 
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with put into the street: to wit, One 
Pewter Cup which you won for a 
remarkable round of golf which I once 
played, One Piano-Accordion which 
my daughter bought for you (damaged), 
One Rush-work Stool with sagging 
seat, and your old leather-work outfit. 

Finally I must inform you that the 
premium on the insurance which you 
hold on my life is now overdue, and 
unless you do something about this 
very quickly it will lapse on you. 

I think that this explanation should 
enable you to take over what has been 
a going concern for some time, and 
remain 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM BirDiNBuUsH. 





“ Good evening, Madam. Over nine months ago—on the 3rd of 
September, 1939, to be precise—we declared war on Germany.” 
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“Would you ask Mr. Churchill for his autograph ? 





And 


if he would do just a little picture as well, that would be very 


nice indeed.” 


Mr. Silvertop, Casualty 


- .R.P.,” said Mr. Silvertop, ‘is 
‘otsy-totsy. A big practice do 


in the provinces I was at 
Saturday was a proper eye-opener.” 
“What were you,” I asked, “a 
warden?” 
“T was a Fractured Thigh,” he re- 
marked with dignity. “It so ’appened 


1 was on my way back to the station 
when I saw a crowd collecting outside 
a biggish ’ouse standing back a bit 
from the road. Black smoke was fair 
belching out of a top window. 

*“** Anyone sent for the Brigade?’ I 
asks a chap. 

““This “ere is the Brigade,’ ’e ses, 
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‘leastways the A.F.S. One of their 
blokes ’as ’ad a day out with fire- 
lighters and _ petrol.’ 

““Corlumme!’ I ses. ‘Don’t nobody 
want the ’ouse ?’ 

***Been condemned,’ ’e ses. 

“Well, at that up rolls the A.F\S. in 
their taxis and without waiting to pay 
off the drivers they un’ooks their 
trailer-pumps and gets to work on an 
*ydrant. ‘A very narsty-looking con- 
floogration,’ ses the ’Ead-boy, taking 
stock of the ’ouse, which was certainly 
beginning to look a bit kippered. ‘Peel 
off the door and we’ll see if we can get 
upstairs.’ 

“You never see anything like the 
way them lads savaged that unfor- 
tunate ‘all-door. Their ’atchets ’ad 
been burning ‘oles in their belts for 
months, and they went to it like a pack 
of Red Indians the day the scalping 
season started. The moment the door 
was down smoke comes a-pouring out 
as if the Flying Scotsman ’ad just 
been stoked up in the ’all. That 
merchant with the fire-lighters ’adn’t 
‘arf ’ad some fun. 

““Get a ladder up to that there 
window,’ ses the ’Ead-boy, ‘so we can 
‘ave a decko.’ 

“Just then up comes ’arf a dozen 
ambulances, and their ’Ead-boy ‘ops 
out. Soon as ’e claps eyes on me ’e 
grabs me by the coat. ‘’Ere,’ ’e shouts, 
‘you don’t mind being a Fractured 
Thigh, do you?’ ‘I could ’ardly object 
more,’ I replies, ‘being on my way to 
catch a train.’ ‘You can’t go catching 
trains with a fractured thigh,’ ’e ses, 
‘not after Fritz ’as dropped a lump of 
coke on you. It wouldn’t be right.’ 
"E wrote out a big label, FRACTURED 
THIGH, and before I knew what ’ad 
‘appened it was tied round my neck 
and I was a-sitting in a ruddy flower- 
bed with blonde pieces in overalls all 
round me. ‘Look ‘ere,’ I ses, ‘you'll 
all ’ear from my solicitors in the 
morning. But ’ow about a tot of grape- 
juice from the first-aid?’ ‘Brandy?’ 
they ses. ‘You can’t ’ave brandy ona 
practice do!’ ‘Can’t I?’ I ses. ‘If 
you can practise on my thigh I don't 
see why I shouldn’t practise on your 
brandy.’ They ’ad to laugh. ‘You 
‘aven’t got a nice weak ’eart, I sup- 
pose?’ they asks. ‘I can ’ave,’ I tells 
‘em, and so I gets a couple of fingers of 
one star and water. 

“Well, you oughter ’ave seen them 
young flame-busters get down to it. 
One ’ydrant wouldn’t do ’em not by a 
long chalk. They brings water from 
all over the town except from the 
‘White ‘Art,’ and by the time it’s been 
through the pumps that ’ouse was just 
about coming up for the third time. 
There was A.F.S. lads at the windows 
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and some on the roof and more in 
the garden and lots more in the road 
what couldn’t get in on account of the 
crush, all taking pot shots with their 
‘oses at the ’ealthiest fire you ever 
seen. ’Oses? The front lawn looked 
like a gala night at the snakes ’ouse. 

“And the A.F.S. wasn’t all. There 
was a yell outside of ‘Make way for 
the Demoolitions!’ and a dozen of the 
weight-lifting gentry come edging in 
under a load of pick-axes and jacks 
and ’eaven knows whatnot. ‘See that 
room at the side?’ ses one of the 
’*Kad-boys, ‘it’s got to come down 
pronto. There’s an old girl of eighty- 
nine in it, bedridden, and the fireboys 
can’t get in.’ ‘’Ow do you know she’s 
eighty-nine?’ I asks ‘im, and ’e ses 
something no one got no right to say 
to a man with a fractured thigh. 

“Out in the road there was wardens 
and decontanimating squads and the 
ole perishing works all collected. The 
noise of the pumps and the demooli- 
tions ’itting the pore old ’ouse about 
was something crool. But they made a 
quick job of it and by the time they’d 
finished you could safely ’ave dived 
into any of the attics. Judged on all 
counts but one it was an ’ell of a fine 
show.” 

“And that?” I asked him. 

“What you might well call a slight 
‘itch spoilt it as an ’undred per cent. 
do, for just as the last of the pumps was 
being switched off a short-sighted little 
chap comes a-strolling up the path, 
swinging a latch-key. When ’e catches 
sight of the party ’e blinks. ‘You the 
men bringing my furniture?’ ’e asks. 
‘Don’t you be funny,’ ses one of the 
’Ead-boys. ‘Funny?’ asks the little 
chap. ‘’Ere, what are all these people 
a-doing on my lawn?’ ‘It’s not your 
lawn,’ ses the ’"Ead-boy, ‘the Council 
bought it a week ago.’ ‘On the con- 
trairy,’ ’e ses, ‘I bought it six months 
ago. What ’ouse do you reckon it is?’ 
The ’Ead-boy takes a slip of paper from 
‘is pocket. ‘It’s the ’Ollies,’ ’e ses. 
‘The ‘eck it is,’ answers the little chap, 
‘that’s the ’Ollies ’arf-way down the 
road. Kindly take yourselves off.’ 
And ’e walked up the path kind of 
dignified, ’im ’olding ’is latch-key and 
us ‘olding our breaths. It wasn’t till 
’e got right up to what ’ad once been 
‘is “all-door that ’e took in what ’ad 
‘appened.” 

Mr. Silvertop smiled gently. 

“But on every other count,” he 
added, “it was a most ’eartening do.” 

ERIc. 
° ° 


Boomerang 


“Our Exports Comina Back” 
Heading in Evening Paper. 


Love-Song with Floral 
Refrain 


(“My Love’s an Aspidistra”’) 


THOU more wondrous than the 
stars 
That in the heavens wink and 
glistra, 
Sweet empress of my soul and hars, 
Beloved little aspidistra! 


O how can I extol thy praise, 
Apollo’s daughter, Venus’ sistra ? 
There are no worthy epithaise 
For thee, my little aspidistra! 


I was a bachelor, and thou 

An elegant and beauteous spistra, 
Until my eyes thy visage sou, 

And all was changed, my aspidistra. 


Ah, Fate has 
together— 
Thy heart to mine and vice vistra— 
Not for a moment but forether, 
My dearest queen and aspidistra. 


bound our hearts 


O how my bosom swells with joy 

To contemplate this glorious vistra! 
O sing a merry roundeloy 

With me, my little aspidistra! 


Yet while I revel in my luck 
My happiness, though sweet, is 
bistra; 
For thou and I are far apuck, 
My precious love, my aspidistra. 
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Thus Fate that kindly joined our lives 
Has proved himself a cruel twistra. 
O how my soul in anguish wrives 
At this, my little aspidistra! 


And yet our love shall soon resound 
Once more, mehopes, with hugs and 
kistra, 
And then let joy be unconfound 
And long, divinest aspidistra. 


Postscript 
In writing this immortal verse 
My finger has acquired a blistra; 
But sweet and painless are the herse 
“ a 
indured for thee, my aspidistra. 





NOTICE 


PAPER SHORTAGE 


Owing to the situation in Scan- 
dinavia the supply of paper is 
drastically curtailed, with the 
result that our readers may find 
difficulty in obtaining PUNCH 
unless an order is given in advance. 

To avoid disappointment a 
definite order for PUNCH weekly 
should be given immediately to 
your Newsagent or direct to 
PUNCH Office. For Subscription 
Rates see the bottom of the Front 
Cover. 

The Summer Number is now on 
sale at 1/-, and if unobtainable 
locally can be supplied direct from 
PUNCH Office, 10 Bouverie Street, 
E.C.4, at 1/3, post free. 

















STOP ME 


AND 


BUY ONE 

















: HOO!” said Johnnie, subsiding 
on to my bed, which was dis- 
guised as a divan but deceived 

nobody. “I'll have a little brandy, 

thanks very much.” He unfastened his 
shirt studs. “They stick in me,” he 
explained. 

“It certainly was a very bad play,” 
said his sister Belinda. “1I’d like some 
beer, please.” In fairness to her it 
should be recorded that the dreamy 
quality of her voice robbed the remark 
of its coarseness. 

“T have no brandy,” I said. 
have I any beer.” 

“Whisky, then,” said Johnnie after 
a short silence. 

“Gin,” said Belinda modestly. 

I said that I thought they were being 
purposely difficult. My cellar, which 
either of them could inspect by glanc- 


“Nor 


ing at the bottom right-hand corner of 


my bookcase, was in rather poor shape 
at the moment. They could have a 
half-bottle of Liebfraumilch, or a 
bottle of vodka. Ora cup of tea. So 
now they knew. 

There was a pause full of unspoken 
things. 

“Well,” said Johnnie presently, “I 
feel that Liebfraumilch should be 
barred rather, don’t you?” 

“IT don’t see why,” said Belinda. 
“Good wine knows no frontiers.” 

“Just so,” I said. ‘We have no 
quarrel with——” 

“Oh, haven’t we?” said Johnnie. 
“J even quarrel with dachshunds and 
the ‘Moonlight Sonata’ these days.” 

That was un-English, said his sister; 
it was carrying patriotism too far. 

“If I have to be un-English,” said 
Johnnie, “to keep myself un-German, 
then I'll jolly well be un-English.” He 
took off his collar and rubbed his neck 
tenderly for a minute. ‘Besides, if 
were going to drink Liebfraumilch we 
must have food with it. And I don’t 
suppose there’s a morsel of food in the 
flat.” 

“As a matter of fact,” I said in reply 
to their glances of hopeful inquiry, 
“there isn’t.” 

“T thought not. Get out the vodka, 
then.” 

“You're sure that vodka won’t 
interfere with your being un-Russian ?” 
said Belinda—“T take it you want 
to be un-Russian ?” 

“Most decidedly. I can’t think of 
anything I want to be more un- than 
Russian, but I still have some rem- 
nants of self-control, thank you.” 

I asked them if they had ever had 
any vodka, and they hadn’t. Neither 
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A Night In 


had I, I said, but I’d always been 
meaning to. So, it turned out, had 
they. 

“But what a heavenly bottle!” said 
Belinda as I returned from the book- 
case. “Look, they call it WODKA. 
Wodka, wodka, wodka. I must say I 
think the Russians are too sweet!” 

‘*What’s sweet about Joe Stalin?” 
said Johnnie. 

“Well, he does wear those hats .. .” 

“I suppose liqueur-glasses?” I put 
in hastily. 

“Well,” said Belinda, ‘perhaps it 
would be safer to start with small ones. 
They say that even a sip makes one 
feel most odd. Johnnie will be dancing 
sitting down if we don’t take care.” 

Johnnie repudiated the innuendo 
with a grunt as he took his small glass. 
It wasn’t much to look at, he said, and 
added that it smelt of potatoes. 

‘**Never mind what it smells of,” said 
his sister. ‘You go on and drink it, 
and let’s see what happens to you.” 

“You jolly well go on and drink 
yours.” 

“No, you go on!” 

“Oh, all right.” He raised his glass, 
but lowered it again thoughtfully. 
“Half a minute. I’m dashed if I see 
why I should be the dog. Why doesn’t 
old George start? After all, he is host. 
Besides, he may be planning to do us 
in and pinch our ration-books.” 

“Yes,” said Belinda, ‘‘there’s some- 
thing in what you say, brother. Go on, 
George.” 





** Now, who'll have the last cutlet?”’ 
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I said I thought a new experience 
like this should be simultaneously 
shared by all parties, and proposed 
that I should count three and we should 
all drink together. The motion was 
adopted and put into practice. 

“How do I look?” demanded 
Belinda after about a minute and a 
half. 

“All right,” said Johnnie. ‘‘How do 
you feel?” 

“All right. Sort of warm in the 
middle. That’s all.” 

“You can’t expect immediate re- 
sults,” said Johnnie in a kindly effort 
to dispel the air of anticlimax. ‘The 
Russians are like that. Look at their 
railways. No doubt there’s a delayed 
action about this stuff. If we wait 
five minutes something will hit us 
Whooomp ! in the back of the neck and 
we shall go out like shot rabbits.” 

Belinda and I sat down with affected 
nonchalance. 

After about five minutes Johnnie 
broke off in the middle of whistling 
the Volga Boat Song and took off his 
dinner jacket. 

“You can’t tell with one go,” he 
said loudly. “It doesn’t give the stuff 
a chance. Let’s have another one.” 

“A bigger one,” said Belinda in a 
far-away voice. 

“All right,” I said, and fetched three 
tumblers and a balalaika from the 
kitchenette cupboard. 

“YT dare say it’s harder than it 
looks,” said Johnnie meditatively, 
when he had half-emptied his tumbler. 

““T suppose we’ve got to ask what ’” 
said Belinda. 

“Dancing sitting down. 
very tricky, really.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Belinda. 
“ay. 

I struck the opening chords of Ochi 
Chorniya, my finger-tips gliding easily 
across the film of bacon-fat. I sang and 
Belinda tapped her foot and clapped 
hands. Johnnie danced, very nearly 
sitting down. “First on the left for 
the Kremlin!” cried Belinda. Then 
Johnnie sat down completely against 
the gate-legged table. The flap fell 
sharply on the back of his head. 

“It’s started!” he announced, rising 
and stepping on his tumbler in a giddy 
pirouette. “Did you feel it, comrades! 
Right in the back of the neck. I told 
you it would!” 

“The snow is falling,” said Belinda 
sombrely. She had gone to the 
window and was gazing at the green 
blind. ‘The snow is falling over all the 
Russias.” 


Probably 
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ABRMAN MAN SBRIDGE 


“A pump and crew must be standing by day and night, fully equipped and ready to leave 


at a moment’s notice. 


“Mind you don’t cut your feet on 
that glass,” I said, playing as I had 
never played before. 

“There is no pain,” said Belinda. 
“Only the slow squalor that is Life, 
bearing us onwards like the dark 
waters of the Dnieper and the Dniester. 
Give me the balalaika!” 

I threw it over to her and she began 
to play with feeling. She sang too a 
wild song about Vladivostok. As her 
song became more and more impas- 
sioned Johnnie changed his dance to 
long bounding steps which often carried 
him out into the kitchenette, where the 
sound of breaking crockery and falling 
hardware came to our ears. 

I clapped my hands and sang a song 
of my own. Johnnie was singing too 
in a shrill falsetto. His song was called 
“T am Ivan Ivanovitch.” 


There was a loud knocking on the 
outer door. 

Johnnie flew in from the kitchenette, 
tripped and came to grief against the 
bookease. Belinda dropped the bala- 
laika and held up her hand, an 
expression of rapture in her eyes. 

“Tt is the Little Father!” she 
whispered. “I knew he would come!” 

“Sorry, Sir,” said the porter when I 
opened the door, “but the gent below 
says could you play a bit quieter, 
please, seeing as it’s after twelve.” 

“Of course,” I said. “Convey my 
apologies. Explain that I have been 
entertaining some Russians.” 

“Russians, Sir?” 

I nodded. “Tell him it might have 
been worse. They were very nearly 
Germans.” 

Reaction had set in when I returned 


We never know when we may be called out on a regional exercise.” 


to my guests. They raised tear-stained 
faces. 

“Back to Moscow,” I said coaxingly. 

“Good night, Boris,” they sobbed as 
I saw them to the door. “It’s been a 
lovely party.” 

“Good night, Ivan. Good night, 
Tatiana.” 1 was deeply moved. 

After they had gone I threw Ivan’s 
coat about my shoulders and sat on 
the edge of the divan gazing out into 
the snow. Was I a White or a Red 
Russian? I didn’t know. I felt a little 
of each.... 


° ° 


Gratitude! 
“Lost, Tabby Cat, Male, answers to John. 
Reward (one black eye).” 
Advt. in Devonshire Paper. 





VERY boy ought to have a 
hobby. It gives him something 
to do in his spare time which 

isnt much with all this homework we 
have to do I must say, and it keeps 
him out of mischeif. A lot of boys spend 
all there time going to the pictures two 
or three times a week which is a waste 
of money I think besides the pictures 
are not always suitable for young 
people. If the big picture is a “U” 
film very likely the other one is an“A,” 
which is a very undesirable practise 
and ought to be put down by law. 
The news films are alright, and things 
like the Graf Spee etc. 

Their are two kinds of hobbys, 
indoor and outdoor. I will begin with 
the indoor. These are consisted of 
stamps, model engines or airoplanes 
(this is partly outdoor too), collecting 
things like cigarette-cards, etc., or 
waste material such as: silver paper, 
tram tickets, etc. Most people never 
think when they throw away things 
like that that they may be throwing 
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Skillicorn on Hobbies 


away something which is worth a lot 
of money to some poor sick person. 
Last year I collected nearly a cwt of 
silver paper for the hospital. Now-a- 
days it is not so easy to get with the 
shortage of paper as many of the 
makers have stopped putting the silver 
paper in choclate packets and cigar- 
ettes. I suppose they send it straight 
to the hospitals thus saving time and 
money. Cage-birds are a very interest- 
ing hobby. My friend has two (buj) 
(bug) bugderigars which chirp away to 
each other all day, one of them can say 
“Pretty Chippy” fairly clearly. Of 
course they take a lot of looking after 
but my friend says he would rather 
look after his bujerigars than do a lot 
of other things. 

Coming to outdoor hobbys, their are 
of course the usual games like cricket, 
football, and so-on, which are very 
enjoyable if you like them, but 


perhaps they hardly count as hobbys. 
Personally I like nothing better than 
a good run on my bike, which I do 
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whenever I can get a chance. As 
the country round my home is fairly 
hilly you can get a lot of good spins 
downhill, which is very enjoyable. Of 
course you have to have to push up a 
lot of hills too that is only natural. 
Another hobby is fishing but I dont 
think very much of that. Personally 
I cant see anything very enjoyable in 
sitting for hours on end waiting for a 
fish to come and bite your hook and 
then perhaps you pull up your line 
hoping to see a fine specimen on the 
end of it and it has only swallowed the 
bait and got away. Many emanent 
men however have enjoyed fishing, 
such as Mr. Chamberlain, ete., so I 
suppose their must be something in it 
or they wouldnt do it. 

In conclusion it is an exellent thing 
for everyone to have a hobby. My 
father says he reckons if old Hitler had 
a hobby he wouldnt spend so much 
time thinking how to trample on 
smaller nations and putting the whole 
world in a mess (542 words approx). 


“Do we really ’ave to wait till we can see the whites of their eyes?” 
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“Anyhow, Mrs. Green, we’ve now got a Collision Government like wot we ’ad in the last war.” 
, ron) 


Man-Trap 


HERE was a boy grew straight and slim He called his little son to watch 
As trees grow in their forests dim. 


Those bright sheep that he could not 
His nursery was the woods, his school catch; 


The sallows of the otter’s pool; And all that in him wandered wild 
His were the lands of lark and plover Lay still with wonder at his child, 
Where the west wind goes warmly over. Who loved, like him, the peewit’s ery. . . 
Manhood came easily to him, 

He learned to toil and take his ease; 


There was a man grew straight and 
His heart was a still well of peace. 


slim, 
And peace lay in the heart of him: 
But such are chosen paramour 
To satisfy the embrace of war. 


He loved the sun and the blue sky, 
And when the woolly clouds ran by 
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Miss Stapleton’s been telling me how she won the 
last war by untying knots on parcels instead of cutting 
the string.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Fish Out of Water 

Francis of Assisi, most Christian of the followers of 
Curist, beheld with unconsoled bitterness during his own 
lifetime the rise of Franciscans with little inclination for the 
life of their founder. It is a far cry from Brother PETER 
Sracrta to Cardinal XIMENEZ DE CISNEROS, Confessor to 
FERDINAND’s ISABELLA and Grand Inquisitor (HODDER AND 
STouGuTon, 18/-); but one could imagine the unrevoked 
curse which Francis called down on the first contravener 
of his ideals descending on the hard-bitten friar who allowed 
himself to abandon the life to which he had pledged himself 
and serve Spain as warrior, diplomat and Regent. It is a 
weakness of second-rate ecclesiastics to consider their 
secular activities indispensable to the triumph of religion; 
and Professor WALTER STARKIE is not unsympathetic to 
this odd view of Christian perfection. The result is an 
interesting, ill-compacted, over-weighted biography, more 
remarkable for its portraits of the Cardinal’s nightmare 
contemporaries than for any final estimate of the man 
himself. One may blame it on the times, but XIMENEZ, 
with all his austerity, scholarship, courage, open-handedness 
and political integrity, had far more in common with 
Wo tsey than with the Poor Man of Assisi. 


Breaking the Staff 


Mr.SoMERSET MauGuHaM announces in his latest collection, 
The Mixture as Before (HEINEMANN, 8/-), that he will not 
write any more short stories. You can only regret, and admire 
still more, his farewell, like A. E. Housman’s determined 
and Prosperonian. In the long run his rare gift of knowing 
when to stop has not deserted him. Mr. MauGHam has now 
written, as he remarks, between eighty and ninety short 
stories, nearly all good, some among the very finest in the 
“nglish language. The Mixture as Before belies its title 
and falls a good way below his best. They are slight 
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sketches only, more in the manner of Cosmopolitans than 
of First Person Singular, and you have only to compare 
“The Lotus Eater” with “Red” or “Lord Mountdrago” with 
the diplomat’s story in Ashenden to see how the substance 
has become a shadow; the two scenes from French convict- 
life seem to be rough notes only, hardly disguised as literary 
form. Mr. MavGuHam’s first great asset is his power of 
penetration into human motives, so great that in his work, 
as in Bauzac’s physical details, even boots and buttons 
become faithful expressions of character; the craftsman- 
ship which he has gradually acquired is perfect only rarely, 
and in his latest collection the weak points—clumsiness, for 
example, in handling the lapse of time—are more than 
ever apparent. Nevertheless The Mixture as Before is by 
MavucuHaM, it has his old malicious subacid flavour, and 
must therefore be worth reading; what is more, even if he 
has resigned from his undisputed position as a story- 
writer, we may still hope perhaps for another Don 
Fernando or discursive Gentleman in the Parlour. 








Exiles in Arcady 


Little Lord Fauntleroy is the obvious prototype of These, 
Our Strangers (CHATTO AND WINDUS, 8/-), which describes 
the impact of a horde of evacuees on the gentility and 
nobility of a particularly genteel and noble country parish. 
The star part is allotted to Liz, aged fourteen, who, though 
infected by the opinions and habits of a Bolshevist father 
and a histrionic uncle, succeeds in so far captivating a 
local earl as to acquire a cushy billet (by no means the 
one assigned to her) for herself and her sister; and 
subsequently a country-house invitation for her parents 
and the uncle himself. Liz’s initial impact on two maiden 
ladies—a soft and a hard one—is more credible reading; 
as is perhaps the terrorising of the Vicar’s pedantic offspring 
by a gang of little London toughs—an episode handled with 
unaccountable gusto. Liz’s dumpy and pious sister, Young 
Maud, is Mr. ADRIAN ALINGTON’S show-piece. A character- 
istic and highly individual small Cockney, Young Maud’s 
confident invocation of heavenly assistance during the whole 
heart-rending exodus to Payling Green stands out with a 
droll and pathetic distinction in rather crudely sentimental 
surroundings. 
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“My FRIEND, | DON’T LIKE THE LOOK OF THINGS. 
THE CRICKET-BALL.” 
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THEY MEAN BUSINESS. NO ONE IN ENGLAND NOW KICKS 


Frank Reynolds, June 9th, 1915 


A Boy in China 

China is the place to read about just now. Everything it 
has always stood for is the exact antithesis of the evils we 
are fighting—force, soulless efficiency, the elimination of 
the individual. It is typical of his countrymen, as Mr. 
Cuianc YEE points out in his delightful book, A Chinese 
Childhood (METHUEN, 15/-), that though they first discovered 
how to make gunpowder it never occurred to them to do 
anything but play with it. He was brought up in a well- 
to-do patriarchal household in the Upper Yangtse district. 
Authority was divided between his father, an artist, and 
his grandmother, a remarkable old lady whose generosity, 
fiery energy and iron discipline coloured the whole back- 
ground of his early years. A very good time was had by 
all, none the less because the children were encouraged 
to do things for themselves; and the gap between one 
ritual diversion and another never seems to have been 
very long. In some of these festivals one likes to think one 
sees similarities to our own. The “Double Nine,” for 
Instance, though it suggests a darts outing, was a day when 
everyone went to a high place ‘“‘taking wine’”—and one 


cannot but think of Hampstead Heath. The author’s 
drawings both in colour and black-and-white greatly add 
to the charm of the book. 


Prince’s Progress 

Thirty-five years ago, when the Hohenzollern was 
arrogant in shining armour and the lesser princes of Germany 
still kept their not yet quite outmoded state, Royal Highness 
(SECKER AND WARBURG, 8/6), as a brilliant young liberal’s 
ironical analysis of the unacknowledged limitations of 
sovereignty, was not only actual but audacious. Read 
to-day, in a new edition of Mr. A. Cecit Curtis’s excellent 
translation, it might be a story of Ruritania, so remote from 
the realities of our time does the hedged ceremonious 
existence of such as the Grand Dukes of Grimmburg seem. 
Yet Herr THomas Mann himself assigns the book a signifi- 
cant place in his literary progress. ‘‘He assures himself 
that even this humorous little interlude about the princeling 
and his bride is an organic part of his life task; yes, that 
in his present effort to lend aid by direct political writing, 
he is only doing in later life the same thing he began when 
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he was young.” That, and the whole very interesting preface 
of which those words are the conclusion, were a sufficient 
reason for the book’s revival, for Herr MANN’s is one of the 
contemporary minds which count; but this story of the 
education of the heir to an ancient but financially embar- 
rassed throne, of his baffled attempts to discover, through 
the veil of privilege and protection and ceremony, what 
life is really like, and of the redemption of himself and his 
heritage by the intervention of a dollar princess, is well 
worth reading for sheer entertainment. 


Inquest on Europe 

It is perhaps a pity that Miss Storm JAMESON should have 
written Europe to Let (MACMILLAN, 7/6) just at this moment, 
for fixing the blame for the world’s present troubles is less 
useful than bending all our energies towards overcoming 
them. The wrapper describes her book as a “novel,” but 
it is not a story, and the four 
parts of it are only held 
together by the shadowy and 
rather unsatisfactory Obscure 
Man who visits Germany in 
1923, Prague and Geneva 
about 1938, and Budapest in 
1936. In each city he meets 
many people deeply con- 
cerned in international affairs 
and hears a good deal of abuse 
of his native land and her 
statesmen which he seldom 
resents. The characters, save 
that of the Obscure Man, 
are very much alive, the 
scenes vivid, the atmosphere 
of unrest and anxiety well | 
conveyed, but the book is a “ 
irritating. If the encounters 
described are actual, this 
would have been better as a 
book of travel and would 
have gained authority by 
an acknowledgment of the 
writer’s own point of view. If it really is meant to be a novel 
it seems a pity not to have even the flimsiest story to tell. 


“ Wait, ’Arry! 
your gas-mask.” 


That was Ireland 

The Ireland that people now middle-aged remember with 
nostalgic longing is the scene of the earlier part of Mrs. 
D. M. LarGe’s new novel, The Onlooker (METHUEN, 7/6). She 
devotes very many pages to the childhood of her heroine, 
Margaret Myles , and then brings her histor Vy not quite up 
to our own troublous times but to well this side of the 
Black-and-Tans. Margaret is obviously very much her 


reator’s pet, and that fact has the usual curious effect of 


making her at times a little tiresome to the reader; but 
the people who are grouped round her are very well worth 
meeting—her father, the two Kennedy boys and, more than 
all, the couple, Jim and Roseanne Foley, who live in the 
lodge on her father’s farm, and are real Irish peasants 
without caricature or idealisation and with language that 
is sheer delight. Once again “Cloonagh”’ is the scene of the 
story and adds to its attractions. 
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Inmates 

Miss E. BAKER QUINN has in her previous novels proved 
herself a powerful and impressive writer, and Death is a 
Restless Sleeper (HEINEMANN, 7/6) adds to her reputation as 
a creator of tension and suspense. Perhaps it is a pity that 
most of those concerned, in one way or another, with the 
death of an old lady were already in trouble, for Miss 
QUINN’s unique investigator, James Strange, had to deal 
with people who seemed to be divorced from any semblance 
of happiness. But this tale, though rather gloomy, is in 
style and characterisation far superior to the majority of 
detective novels. 





Decline and Fall 


In days when our sensational novelists seem to account 
speed as the greatest of all virtues it is rare, and by no 
means unrefreshing, to read 

such a sedately-written story 


as Lonely Magdalen (Con- 
STABLE, 8/6). But while 
welcoming Mr. HEnry 


Wape’s tale it would be 
untrue to say that it is 
entirely successful. Only a 
very few people could con- 
ceivably be suspected of 
murdering unhappy — Bella 
Knox, and anyone acquainted 
with Mr. WADE’s work must 
know that two of this small 
number would never have 
contemplated, still less have 
committed, such a_ sordid 
crime. Moreover it is not 
easy to feel much _ interest 
in the tough villain of the 
piece. This, however, is a 
yarn that in spite of weak- 
nesses is well worth reading, 
for Mr. Wape’s_ character- 
isation is nearly always sound 
and he writes with a distinction not often conspicuous in 
the field of fiction which he has entered. 
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Double-Dyed Villainy 

When Mr. EpEN PHILLPoTTS, whose versatility in 
literature, whether it be prose or poetry, knows no bounds, 
sets out to write a mystery story he has no intention of 
being hurried, and though Awake Deborah! (METHUEN, 
8/6) may lack the hectic excursions and startling alarms 
on which many readers of sensational fiction batten, its 
study of two complex characters make it, quite apart 
from any problems, a tale of which the author may 
reasonably be proud. So limited is the field from which 
the murderers of a rich girl can be chosen that unless 
Mr. PHILLPoTTs is going to perform a kind of conjuring 
trick, which is in the last degree unlikely, it is not difficult 
to spot the criminals. But in what way the murder 
was contrived and carried out is altogether a different 
proposition for guessers, and here Mr. PHILLPOTTs is as 
brilliantly ingenious as ever. 
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